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MaTERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


CAUSES OF 


MATERNAL 


MORTALITY 


BY MARTHA M. ELtoT, M.D. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, CHILOREN'S BUREAU 


ome hazards are and always will be associated 

with childbirth even when the best care is 
given, but these hazards can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. A normal, healthy woman who has received 
skilled medical and nursing care throughout preg- 
nancy and has been taught the essentials of zood 
maternity hygiene usually gives birth to a normal, 
healthy child. the late Dr. Williams once said: 
"When women of America realize the value and need 
for adequate maternity care they will demand it. 
Then and then only will they get it." 


What Mortality Rates Reveal 

One maternal death every 37 minutes: this 
was the record for the United States in 1935, the 
latest year for which census figures are available 
on deaths associated with pregnancy and child- 
birth. The number of deaths due directly to con- 
ditions of' pregnancy and childbirth was 12,544. 
Additional deaths of pregnant women whose deaths 
were assigned to other causes raised the total to 
14, 296. 

Yet 19385 was a "good" year! The maternal 
nortality rate in 1936 (58 per 10,000 live births) 
was the lowest on record for the United States 
birth-registration area up to. that time and repre- 
sented the sixth successive year of decrease. but 
the number of deaths each year is still far too 
high. The maternal wortality rate for Negro women 


was 96 per 10,000 live births in 1935, as compared 
with a rate of 53 for white women. 


Maternal mortality goes hand in hand with in- 
fant mortality and especially with stillbirths and 
deaths of infants during the first month of life 
(the neonatal period). It is significant that in 
the birth-registration area of 1921, elthough the 
mortality rate for infants in the second to the 
twelfth month of life was cut from 37 per 1,000 
infants in 1921 to 21 in 1935, the death rate in 
the first month of life fell only from 39 to 31 
and that for the first day of life remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Maternal mortality rates in 
the birth-registration area of 1921, which in- 
cluded 26 States and the District of Columbia, 
decreased from 67 per 10,000 live births in 1921 
to 54 in 1935. 


Maternal mortality rates show a significant 
decrease since 1930. 1n the registration area of 
that year (whic: included 46 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) the rate was 67 in 1930 as con- 
pared with 57 in 1935. This decrease, however, is 
due primarily to reduction in deaths from toxemias 
of pregnancy (albuminuria and eclampsia and other 
toxemias )--conditions that can be prevented to a 
great extent through good prenatal care. Deaths 
from puerperal sepsis, which rarely occur if 
the technique during and following childbirth is 
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aseptic, have not decreased appreciably during the 
past few years (chart 1). 


MATERNAL MORTALITY, 1930-35 
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But Mothers Need Not Die 
Practically all recent studies of maternal 
mortality in various sections of the country and 
in individual] cities lead to one conclusion: that 
between one-half and two-thirds of the maternal 
deaths studied were preventable. l1t is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that through the provision 





of good prenatal care by physician and nurse and 
the practice of good obstetrics the lives of moth- 
ers and infants can be saved. Preventive programs 
must be based on intelligent interpretation of 
causative factors. 


Puerperal septicemia, toxemias, and hemor- 
rhage are the three most important causes of mater- 
nal deaths (chart 2), and ali three are to a great 
extent preventable. 


CAUSES OF MATERNAL MORTALITY 
UNITED STATES, 1935 


REPORTS OF 


U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 





infections (puerperal sepsis) were respor- 
sible for 41 percent of maternal deaths in 1935; 
more than two-fifths of these deaths due to puer- 
peral infection followed abortion. Death from 
septic conditions is nearly always preventable. To 
prevent infection there must be education of the 
mother regarding proper care during the prenatal 
period and there must be skilled medical and nurs- 
ing care at time of delivery and during the post- 
natal period. 


Toxemias of pregnancy stand second among the 
causes of maternal deaths, accounting for 22 per- 
cent of maternal deaths in 1935. Eclampsia, a 
severe type of toxemia, caused a large proportion 
of these deaths. Eclampsia is preventable to a 
considerable degree by means of adequate prenatal 
care. Such care must include a complete history 
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of the patient, a careful physical examination 
with blood pressure and urine examination repeated 
throughout the prenatal period. §§ These must te 
provided for every pregnant woman if the danger 
signals of toxemia are to be heeded in tire to 
prevent eclampsia. 


Hemorrhage ranks third among the causes of 
maternal deaths, being responsible for 11 percent 
of maternal deaths in 1935. Hemorrhage cannot 
always be prevented, but when it occurs immediate 
and proper treatment and transfusion of blood when 
indicated lessen the danger of a fatal outcome and 
in many cases will save the life of the mother. 
Here again the need is for skilled medical and 
nursing care at the time of delivery and during 
the postnatal period. 


Stillbirth is a very serious problem, not 
only in itself, but in connection with maternal 
mortality because deaths among mothers whose in- 
fants are stillborn are relatively more frequent 
than among mothers whose infants are born alive. 
Special studies of maternal mortality show that, 
in the last trimester of pregnancy, the rates for 
mothers whose infants were stillborn were from 8 
to 14 times as high as those for mothers whose 
infants were born alive. The mortality rates for 
such mothers whose infants were stillborn ranged 
from 221 to 358 per 10,000 stillbirths. The rates 
for mothers whose infants were live born ranged 
from 26 to 28 per 10,000 live births. The still- 
birth rate for Negroes in 1985 was 71 per 1,000 
live births as compared with a white still- 
birth rate of 31. Nonpuerperal diseases of the 
mother, especially syphilis, are more frequently 
associated: with Negro stillbirths than with white. 


Syphilis, though not a major cause of mater~ 
nal deaths, is nevertheless important in connec- 
tion with stillbirth and neonatal mortality in 
that such deaths usually can be prevented if 
proper tests are made and appropriate treatment 
is instituted early in pregnancy. Without such 
blood tests and the necessary treatment prenatal 
care is never adequate. 


The Dangers of Abortion 

Twenty-two percent of maternal deaths in 1995 
were directly due to abortion, and nearly four~ 
fifths of these deaths were due to infection. Kec- 
ords are not available to indicate the extent of 
criminal abortion. 


The minimum ratio of abortions to confine- 
ments in this country was estimated at one to two 
and one-half in cities and one to five in country 
districts in a report adopted by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1930.1 
Fifteen percerit of the pregnancies among 10,000 
New York City clinic patients were termineted by 
criminal abortions during the first 5 years of 
marriage; 40 percent after 10 years of marriage. ? 
In many places the professional abortionist is 
protected by the cloak of secrecy and society re- 
mains unawakened to the menace of the abortion 
problem. Many women will risk not only their fu- 
ture health and welfare but their very lives rath- 
er than bring into the world an unwanted baby 
or a baby for whom there may not be sufficient 
food or adequate income to provide proper care. 


Essentials of Maternal Care 

Causes of maternal deaths as reported by the 
United States Bureau of the Census tell only part 
of the story. The aim of any program to improve 
materna] care is not merely to prevent deaths but 
to improve the health and wellbeing of mothers and 
their infants. The problem is not entirely a medi- 
cal one, but also an economic, social, and educa- 
tional one. 


1f the mother is to face childbearing without 
fear preparation for motherhood must begin in the 
premarital and preconceptional periods. The mother 
must te assured that regardless of her economic or 
social status she will be safeguarded by the best 
obstetric practices. Prenatal care, care during 
childbirth, and postnatal care are all equally es- 
sential. 


Prenatal care should include proper diet, pro- 
tection from worry and overwork, and healthful liv- 
ing conditions as well as medical and nursing care 
throughout pregnancy and hospitalization if neces- 
sary. To provide facilities for such care involves 
a study of the whole economic and social environ- 
ment in which these mothers live. And not only 
must facilities be provided, but women must be 
educated to their use. Too few mothers receive 





ltaussig, Or. Fred J.: ‘Abortion in Relation to Fetal and 
Maternal Welfare." Fetal, Newborn, and Maternal Morbidity and 
Mortality. 0D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1933. See p. ua9. 


2parran, Or., Thomas, Jr., in Public Health Nursing, vol. 26, 
no. 6 (June 1937). See p. 349. 











prepared for the conference of the American Public 
Health Association, held in New York, October 5-8, 
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medical care throughout pregnancy either because 
they cannot pay for care, because they do not live 
in communities where there are facilities for such 
care, or because they have not been educated to 
seek and demand proper care. Maternal care must 
be regarded as a community problem of the great- 
est consequence if the human resources of the Na- 
tion are to be conserved. 


Safer Childbirth The Goal 

The Children's Bureau under title V of the 
Social Security Act has been given the responsi- 
bility for promoting services for the health of 
mothers and children. Preventive programs can 
be started only when the needs of the communities 
are understood. Through the Divisions of Mater- 
nal and Child Health in the States studies are 
being made of these needs. 


Nearly all] the plans for maternal and child- 
health services for the fiscal year 1938 submitted 
by the States to the Children's Bureau show in- 
creasing recognition of the need for more commu- 
nity service’ for mothers and infants, especially 


with respect to care of mothers at time of deliv- 
ery. Better and more extensive facilities for 
prenatal care are gradually being provided, new 
programs of nursing care at time of delivery are 
being inaugurated; but there is still a long way 
to go before all mothers will be provided with 
adequate medical and rursing care. 


The recommendations of the General Advisory 
Committee to the Children's Bureau and of the 
State andTerritorial Health Officers (see THE CHLLD, 
vol. 1, no. 11, p. 12) that resources should be 
found to extend the maternal and child-health ser- 
vices under the Social Security Act must be carried 
out if adequate care is to be given. Facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment of the complications of 
pregnancy, for proper care at delivery in the home 
by a qualified local physician assisted by nurses 
trained in obstetrics, for consultation service by 
obstetricians and pediatricians, and for hospitali- 
zation when necessary--all these must be available 
for all communities if livesof mothers and infants 


are to be saved. 


TRENDS IN MORTALITY FROM CERTAIN DISEASES PREVALENT DURING CHILDHOOD + 


*BY EttzaspeTtH C. Tanoy, DO.Sc., 


SENIOR STATISTICIAN, 


Mortality from the four typical communicable 
diseases of’ childhood. (whooping cough, diphtheria, 
measles, and scarlet fever) and also from pneu- 
monia, which claims a large death toll among chil- 
dren under 15 years of age, has decreased greatly 
in recent years. In the States in the death-regis- 
tration area of 1910! the mortality rate from each 
of these causes was markedly lower in 1930 than in 
1910. The year 1930 is recognized as a year in 
which mortality from communicable diseases was es- 
pecially low, but the rates for 1935 substantiate 
the marked reductions shown during the period 
1910-30. 


In 1935 in the United States whooping cough 
was responsible for 4,721 deaths of children under 
15; diphtheria, for 3,504 deaths among children 
of these ages; measles, for 3,371; scarlet fever, 
for 2,070; and pneumonia, for 27,547. All these 

1 one birth-registration State (North Carolina) is excluded 


from these computations, which include 20 States and the District 
of Columbia. 


CHILOREN'S BUREAU 


diseases caused more deaths of children under 5 


years of age than of children 5 to 9 years or 10 
to 14 years. 


Whooping Cough 


Whooping cough is an importart cause of death 
only among children under 5 years of age. The mor- 
tality rate from this cause was 62 percent lower 
in 1930 ‘than in 1910. The rates per 100,000 chil- 
dren under 165 years of age in 1910, 1920, and 1930 
in the same group of 20 States and the District of 
Columbia and in 1935 in the United States, were: 


MORTALITY RATES FROM WHOOPING COUGH AMONG CHILDREN 
UNDER 15 YEARS 

















Mortality rate® of children 

Year Area Under 5/5 to 9 |10 to 14 
years years years 

1910 | 20 States and D.C.| 108.0 4.6 0.4 

1920 | 20 States and D.C. 117.0 4.9 0.6 

1930 | 20 States and D.C. 41.3 1.0 0.2 

1935 United States 42.9 1.6 0.3 














® Per 100,000 children of the age group. 
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Diphtheria 

Diphtheria was second in importance among 
these communicable diseases as a cause of death 
among children under 15 years in the United States 
in 1935. Between 1910 and 1930 in the same group 
of States the mortality rate from diphtheria was 
reduced 82 percent for children under 5 years, 77 
percent for children 5 to 9 years, and 83 percent 
for children 10 to 14 years of age. The rates per 
100,000 children of these ages in the areas covered 
were: 
MORTALITY RATES FROM DIPHTHERIA AMONG CHILDREN 

UNDER 15 YEARS 

















Mortality rate® of children 

Year Area Under 5| 5 to 9 | 10 to 14 
years years years 

191U | 20 States and D.C. 127.0 58.3 14.8 

1920 | 20 States and D.C. 85.2 48.1 14.4 

1930 | 20 States and D.C. 22.8 13.6 2.5 

1935 United States 22.4 7.8 1.9 














® Per 100,000 children of the age group. 


Keasles 

The third in importance among these communi- 
cable diseases eas a cause of death among children 
under 15 years in the United States in 1935 was 
measles. Between 1910 and 1930 the mortality rate 
from measles in the same group of States was re- 
duced 73 percent for children under 6 years, 62 
percent for children 5 to 9 years, and 72 percent 
for children 10 to 14 years. The rates per 100,000 
children of these ages in the areas covered were: 


MORTALITY RATES FROM MEASLES AMONG CHILDREN UNDER 














15 YEARS 
Mortality rate* of children 
Year Area Under 5 |5 to 9 |10 to 14 
years years years 
1910 | 20 States and D.C. 97.8 11.6 3.2 
1920 | 20 States and D.C. 82.4 9.9 21 
1930 20 States and D.C. 26.3 4.4 0.9 
1935 United States 23.3 * 5.6 2.1 

















® Per 100,000 children in the age group. 


Scarlet Fever 

Scarlet fever ranked fourth in importance 
among these communicable diseases as @ cause of 
death among children under 15 years in the United 
States in 1935. Between 1910 and 1930 the nortal- 
ity rate from scarlet fever was reduced in the 
sane group of 1910 death-registration States 86 


percent for children under 5 years, 83 percent 
for children 5 to 9 years, and 76 percent for 
children 10 to 14 years. The rates from scarlet 
fever per 100,000 children of these ages in the 
areas covered were: 


MORTALITY RATES FROM SCARLET FEVER AMONG CHILDREN 
UNDER 15 YEARS 

















Mortality rate® of children 

Year Area Under 5| 5 to 9/10 to 14 
years years years 

1910 | 20 States and D.C. 61.1 33.9 9.3 

1920 | 20 States and )).C. 24.5 14.9 5.1 

1930 | 20 States and D.C. 8.6 5.8 2.3 

1935 United States 9.0 7.0 2.4 














® Per 100,000 children of the age group. 


Pneumonia 

Mortality from pneuronia in all its forms 
has also been greatly reduced, although pneumonia 
was still an extrerely important cause of death in 
1935. The death rate for children under 5 years 
of age from pneumonia in 1910 in the death-regis- 
tration States of that year was 554 per 100,000 
children of this age group. In 1935 in the Unit- 
ed States as a whole it was 229, or 5 times as 
high as any of the other four diseases here con- 
sidered. The decrease in the mortality rate fron 
pneumonia from 1910 to “1930 in the same group of 
death-registration States was 48 percent for chil- 
dren under 5 years, 46 percent for children 5 to 9 
.years, and 36 percent for children 10 to 14 years. 
The rates for all forms of pneumonia per 100,000 


children of these ages in the areas covered were: 
MORTALITY RATES FROM PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) AMONG 
CHILDREN UNDER 15 YEARS 














Mortality rate® of children 

Year Area Under 5| 5 to 9 |10 to 14 
years years years 

1910 | 20 States and D.C. 554.0 30.8 16.0 

1920 | 20 States and D.C. 448.0 32.0 19.2 

1930 | 20 States and D.C. 285.5 17.0 10.2 

1935 United States 228.6 17.9 11.9 

















2 Per 100,000 children of the age group. 


The importance of pneumonia as a cause of 
death among children of these ages is greater than 
is shown by the mortality rates from the disease. 
Pneumonia was a contributory cause of death in 
1925 (the latest year for which this classifica- 
tion is available) in 33 percent of the deaths of 
persons of all ages from these four communicable 
diseases most prevalent in childhood, 73 percent of 
the deaths from measles, 59 percent of the deaths 
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from whooping cough, 12 percent of the deaths from 
scarlet fever, and 7 percent of the deaths from 
diphtheria. 

These reductions in mortality rates have re- 
sulted in a very great saving in child life. in 
1935 in the United States, 41,213 children under 


15 years of age died from these diseases. Hed 1910 
rates prevailed in 1935, the number of deaths would 
have reached about 121,000. 1n other words, in 
the single year 1935 these reductions in mortality 
rates meant a saving of the lives of approximately 
80,000 children under 15 years of age. 


ZS 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH WORK IN BRAZIL 


Ubservance of Child-Health Day and Mothers’ 
Day was introduced in Brazil by the Cruzada Pro- 
Infancia, anorganization founded by the Educadoraes 
Sanitarias in S&o Paulo on a voluntary basis 6 
years ago. ‘The Brazilian Child-Health Day, which 
falls on Uctober 12, was observed last year in 9 
of the 21 States of Brazil. 


The Cruzada Pro-lInfancia, of which Pearl Ellis 
BKyington is the Director General, operates a cen- 
tral dispensary and clinic for maternity cases in 
S& Paulo and also four suburban clinics. hese 
undertake to see that maternity care is provided 
as needed either in a hospital or in the home, and 
also endeavor to provide care for children in the 
family during the mother's absence. 


The aim of the association is to initiate pro- 
grams in the fieldof'waternal and child health and 
to develop them to a point where the Government or 
some official agency will take over the work. lt 
obtained permission, for example, to organize rec- 
reational and cultural programs for children in an 
unused park in Sao Paulo. The Municipal Department 
of Culture of Sao Paulo, created two years ago, has 
now taken over this work, as shown in the accompe- 
nying photograph, and has added the feature of 
placing in each park of the city a collection of 
books selected for children of different ages. 


26964 O— 37 —2 





The Cruzada Pro-lnfancia is now a recognized 
agency registered under the Department of Social 





and Hospital Assistance, and receives a small an- 
nual appropriation from the Government. As 4 re- 
sult of the Mothers' Day plea in 1937 for State 
aid to dependent mothers, the State of Bahie has 
instituted a system of aid for dependent nursing 
mothers. An illustrated report covering the work 
of the first 3 years of the Cruzada has been 


printed (Cruzada Pro-Infancia; Relatorio dos Tra- 
balhos Kealizados de 12 de Agosto de 1930 a 3 Mato 
de 1933, Sao Paulo [no date}. 36 pp.) 
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NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Mexico A Department of Social Aid to 
a vere rl Children ( Departamento de Asisten- 
Children cia Social Infantil) is to be es- 

tablished in Mexico in accordance 
with a recent decree of the President, and will 
apparently take over part of the child-health work 


heretofore done by the department of health. 


The new department is to be in charge of 
health work for mothers and for children under 
school age. I1t is also to enforce the legal pro- 
visions on preschool education and to establish 
and supervise various maternal and child-welfare 
agencies, such as prenatal clinics, maternity 
homes, day nurseries, and kindergartens. The su- 
pervision is to extend to all agencies, whether 
maintained by the Federal Government, orby States, 
municipalities, or private persons. 


The decree became effective on July 1, 1937. 


Gaceta Nédica de Mexico, August 31, 1937, PP- 479- 
480. 


Child-Health Day A report on Child-Health Day 
report available activities 1937 by the Chief of 

the Children's Bureau is now 
available in mimeographed form (Washington, Sep- 
tember 1937; 13 pp.). 


Child-Health Day proclamations were issued in 
1937 by the President of the United States and by 
the Governors of 27 States. State May-Day chair- 
men, usually the director of the bureau of Mater- 
nal and Child Health in the Department of health, 
were appointed in 43 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Activities reported 
from practically all States were: (1) the sending 
out of Child-Health Day suggestions and materi- 
als to county and local health and school offi- 
cials; (2) press releases; (3) lectures and radio 
talks; (4) distribution of Child-Health Day post- 
ers; (5) child-health editions of health-depart- 
ment bulletins. 


Specially prepared booklets or packets of ma- 
terial containing factual information on child 
health and on methods of combating dangers to 
child health as well as program material for adult 
and school groups were sent out by the following 
States: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. 


Infant- Four new charts (8" x 104") based on 
a material furnished by the Bureau of 
available the Census have been prepared by the 


Children's Bureau and are now avail- 
able for free distribution: 


Mortality in certain periods of the first 
year of life, 1921-35 (U.S. birth-registration area 
of 1921). 


Mortality in certain periods of the first 
year of life, 1915-35 (U.S. expanding birth-reg- 
istration area). 


Infant mortality from specified groups of 
Causes, 1921-35 (U.S. birth-registration area of 
1921). 


Infant mortality in urban and rural districts 
of the United States (expanding birth-registration 
area, 1915-35). 


Maternity Center The Maternity Center Association 
Association offers(y gest 75th St., New York) has 
maternal-care 
exhibit prepared an exhibit on maternity 

care suitable for use at conven- 
tions, meetings, county fairs, community exhibits, 
or in store windows. Under the main caption, Safe 
Motherhood, are the subtitles, Choose a competent 
doctor--early; Plenty of rest, exercise, and good 
food; and Safe delivery care--14 days in bed. The 
exhibit measures 40 inches high by 50 inches long. 
Completely assembled exhibits can be obtained from 
the Maternity Center Association at $5; or materi- 
als, and instructions for assembling them at $2.50. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Maternal, Infant, and Child Health) 


HEALTH UNDER THE "EL"; the story of the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration in midtown New 
York, by C.-E.A. Winslow and Savel Zimand. Pub- 
lished for the Milbank Memorial Fund by llarper 
& Bros., New York, 1937. 203 pp. $2.25. 

The history of a 10-year experiment in neigh- 
borhood health promotion carried on in the heart 
of New York City by the city health department and 
the Milbank Memorial Fund is summarized in this 


volume. 


It is recorded that for the 5-year period 
(1922-26) before the demonstration the infant mor- 
tality rate in the Bellevue-Yorkville district 
was 93 per 1,000 live births, as compared with 73 
for the entire Borough of Manhattan. The rate 
for the last 5 years of the demonstration was 73, 
a decrease of 22 percent. The decrease for the 


Borough of Manhattan was 4 percent. 


In 1928 there were 28 deaths from diphtheria 
in the Bellevue-Yorkville district. In the fol- 
lowing year the demonstration began an intensive 
antidiphtheria campaign. There were no deaths 
from diphtheria in the district in the year 1930; 
there were 9 in 1931, 3 in 1932, -and none in 
1933. In the Bellevue-Yorkville district the 
decrease in nortality from diphtheria was 82 per- 
cent for 1929-33 as compared with 1922-26; in the 
Borough of Manhattan the decrease was 74 percent. 


The tuberculosis death rate was 133 per 
100,000 population in the Bellevue-Yorkville dis- 
trict during the years 1922-26. The rate was cut 
during the period of demonstration so that for 
1929-33 it was only 92 per 100,000 population. 

Mortality from other types of causes was also 
greatly reduced during the period of demonstration. 
In 1929-33, as compared with 1922-26, the death 
rate from typhoid was reduced 75 percent; from 
measles, 94 percent; from scarlet fever, 67 per- 
cent; from whooping cough, 75 percent; and from 


diarrhea and enteritis, 50 percent. 


Activities of the demonstration included a den- 
tal clinic that benefited 15,000 children, a gen- 
eral health-education program, and an intensive 
campaign against street accidents. 

In his foreword to the volume, Mayor La 


Guardia states: "The benefit of the public-health 
measures worked out in Bellevue-Yorkville has not 


been confined to that district. The health center 
has become the basis of our health program. Nine 
new health centers are now under construction or 
just finished. The private as well as the public 
health agencies of the community are being mobi- 
lized to fight disease." 


FEEDING BEHAVIOR OF INFANTS, by Arnold Gesell, 
Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., and Frances L. I]g, M.D. 
J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 19937. 201 
pp. $4.50. 

This volume is based on years of study of in- 
fant behavior and upon careful observation of the 
daily life of infants under normal home conditions. 
"The feeding behavior of the infant is perhaps the 
most informative single indicator of his personal- 
ity." The growth of the "feeding pattern" from 
birth throughout the first years is described. In 
order to aid the physician, nurse, or parent in 
observing the individual infant's behavior char- 
acteristics and in arriving at an estimate of his 
feeding-behavior status the authors have drawn up 
a schedule of norms to be used as points of refer- 
ence. The need for individualization of infant 
feeding is demonstrated and procedures for dealing 
with this and with problems of behavior hygiene are 
discussed. 


Case histories and photographs from the cinema 
records made of the infants who were studied illus- 


trate the material onwhich this analysis is based. 


ANALYSIS OF ANTENATAL RECORDS FOR THE 5-YEAR PERIOD 
1930-34, INCLUSIVE, by Hilda Menzies, M.D., 
D.P.H. Medical Officer (London) ,vol. 58, no. 2 
(July 10, 1937), pp. 19-21. 

This analysis was undertaken primarily to dis- 
cover the proportion of pregnancies occurring in 
the different age groups among women who attended 
the municipal antenatal clinics in the Borough of 
Leyton throughout the years 1930-34, inclusive. 
The findings of the study indicate that maternal 
age is more significant than previous fértility in 
relation to the incidence of abnormalities in preg- 
nancy. Because of the wide variation in the number 
of cases studied in different age groups and the 
distribution of abnormalities according to age and 
pregnancy, Significant findings are not demon- 


strable as to incidence of types of abnormalities. 











THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


6Y JANE HOEY, DIRECTOR 
Bureau oF Pustic Assistance, Soctat Security Boaro 


With the approval of 11 State plans since 
the first of June, aid to dependent children under 
the Social Security Act has made outstanding prog- 
ress during recent months. This marked increase in 
State participation followed the passage of new 
laws or the revision of existing "mothers' aid" 
laws by many State legislatures during their 1937 
sessions. 


By Uctober 15, 38 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii were participating in this 
program and, with Federal cooperation, were aiding 
some 488,500 children in about 196,400 families, 
according to estimates based on reports for past 
This current total is nearly twice as 
large as the number aided from Federal, State, and 
local funds in Uctober 1936. 
grant to families with dependent children has also 
shown a significant increase --- from about $27 in 


nonths. 


The average monthly 


August 1936 to approximately $31 in August 1937, 
the last month for which reports are available. 


The Social Security Act has thus already 
helped the States to give assistance to many more 
dependent children and in somewhat more adequate 
amounts. This is due to two facts--first, with the 
Federal Government now paying one-third of their 
total expenditures, up to $18 for the first child 
and $12 for each additional child in the same 
home, the States have more money available; and, 
second, the more liberal interpretation of eli- 
gibility requirements stimulated by the Social Se- 
curity Act has brought more dependent children 
within the scope of State programs. Since the act 
reserves to the States a wide margin of freedom in 
setting up their assistance programs, approved 
State plans vary considerably, but certain general 
trends are apparent. 
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No approved plan may, for example, make any 
county or town residence requirement; legal resi- 
dence in the State need not be required unless the 
State wishes, and in any case the maximum State 
residence requirement cannot be higher than 1 year. 
Federal funds may be used for the support of chil- 
dren up to the age of 16; they may also be used to 
assist children who have been made dependent for 
any of a variety of causes, and to aid those who 
live in the homes of certain other relatives, as 
well as those who live with their mothers. Un 
all these points the Social Security Act is nore 
liberal than most of the earlier State laws. State 
plans can be approved even if their standards with 
regard to age, causes of dependency, or rela- 
tives with whom a child may live are less inclu- 
sive than those of the act; but actually most of 
the participating States have made their require- 
ments practically coextensive with these liberal 
standards promulgated by the Federal law. Finally, 
the provision that the Federal Government will 
contribute to assistance for children in their own 
homes, but not in public institutions, has given 
additional emphasis to the long-recognized policy 
of maintaining family life, when the home is nor 
mal and wholesome and the child has no special 
needs requiring institutional care. 


The Social Security Act helps the States to 
provide not only more assistance but better assis- 
tance. its provisions for State-wide operation 
and State participation in both administration and 
financing help the States to place assistance on a 
more equal basis as between their richer and their 
poorer communities and to make services, which few 
localities can afford, available throughout the 
State. The requirement that those whose applica- 
tions are denied must be assured a fair hearing 
before the State agency promotes effective admin- 


istration and the equitable application of State- 
wide standards in all communities. 


The wajor responsibility for administering 
this provision of the Social Security Act, as for 
most of its other provisions including the three 
maternal and child-welfare programs, rests upon 
the States. To them goes a very large share of the 
credit for all that has been accomplished since 
Federal cooperation has been made available by the 
act. With all the branches of our Government work- 
ing together, our long-recognized obligations to- 
ward children are being more adequately discharged 
than was possible under the piecemeal legislation 
of the past. 


Nevertheless, in relation to aid to dependent 
children, as well as to other parts of our social- 
security program, many problems are still to be 
met--among them: the expansion of the program to 
cover all children in need of this kind of assist- 
ance; the development of plans in States not yet 
taking advantage of Federal aid; the reconsidera- 
tion of the many serious questions relating to the 
financing of the program, from the point of view 
of both the States and the Federal Government; the 
need for staff workers at every level who, by rea- 
son of their training, experience, and personal 
qualifications, are competent for the difficult 
job entailed in a program that affects the welfare 
of so many children and their families; and the 
building up of a well-rounded welfare program in 
each State to facilitate effective cooperation 
among all the State and community agencies serv- 
ing children and their families. Underlying all 
these is the basic need of all child-welfare ef- 
forts -- the continuing education of the American 
people so that they will be prepared to translate 
their traditional love of children into increas- 
ingly constructive and far-reaching measures for 
the good of the Nation's future citizens. 


2 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES IN LEBANON, N.H. 


BY DoROTHY Cressy, CHILO-WeLFARE SERVICES WORKER, 
New HAMPSHIRE STATe Board OF WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Early in 1936 the New Hampshire State board 
of Welfare and Relief, taking advantege of lederal 
social-security furds made available to the State 
for the development of preventive and protective 
services for dependent and neglected children in 
rural areas, assigned a child-welftare worker to 
lower Grafton County with headquarters in the town 
of Lebanon. As the worker became familiar with 
the problems of the children referred to her for 
service, particularly those from the Municipal 
Court, she realized that many of ther arose out 
of a lack of organized group activities in the 
area. The worker in developing her program of 
case-work services for children took every oppor- 
tunity to stress to lcecal citizens the need for 
better educational, recreational, and vocational 
opportunities if the community were to meet its 


responsibilities to its young people. 


there was in Lebanon, a town of about 2,000 
population, a community building that had teen 
used by the Women's Club for its meetings and at 
other tines was utilized by a group of boys who 
boxed, played pool, and used the bowling alleys 
‘here were no organized groups for 


The people 


at randon:. 
young people except a Boy-Scout troop. 
in the town gradually came to realize that this 
building was not being used to advantage and in 
September the town engaged an experienced \.M.C.A. 
worker to give part time to the supervision and 
development of activities for young people. With 
the assistance of a worker made available by ha- 
tional Youth Administration funds it was possible 
to organize additional groups of boys, form another 
Boy-Scout troop, and start a stamp club. The girls 
presented a more perplexing problem because they 
felt that the community building was exclusively 
for the use of the boys. in addition no suitable 
leader for girls' activities was available. The 
child-welfare worker agreed to assume the initial 
responsibility for organizing groups of girls, the 
leadership to be taken over eventually by a lay 
person in the community. 


One of the first groups of girls to come to 
the worker's attention were junior high school 
girls, about 12 in number, who hung around the 


town hall at night. With the assistance of the 


director of activities a series of record parties 
was started for this group, the school furnishing 
the machine, the girls bringing the records, and 
the director providing a room in the building for 
dancing and refreshments. This program was short- 
lived because of the lackof boys tor dancing part- 
ners. However, it was one step in getting the 
girls to plan together and in making the commu- 


nity conscious of their needs. 


Another instance of cooperation had more in- 
uediate success. Ihe Judge of the Municipal Court 
referred to the worker three boys charged with 
attempted theft. lt was the first offense of two 
of the boys, but the third was on parole from a4 
State institution for delinquents. investigation 
brought to light the fact that each boy had been 
unhappy in his home and social relationships. Ted, 
a pleasing overgrown 14-year old, wes being brought 
up by an aunt and uncle because his own home had 
the foster parents continually 
cautioned him against behaving like his father, 
who was considered a ne'er-do-well. He had withe- 
drawn from a club when he was not made president, 
taking Charles and kobert with hin. 


been broken up. 


Charles, also 14, 


who was crippled. 


was the son of a widow 
Apparently he had never done 
anything wrong before though he was inclined to 
bully small boys. Because he could not do fifth- 
gerade work, his teacher fad made him a sort of 
special assistant and he was proud of his useful- 
ness around the school building. Charles went to 


Sunday school regularly, sold magazines, and had 
a bicycle. 
Robert, a tough but friendly boy of 12, had 


been committed to the State Industrial School at 
the age of 9 for repeated stealing. he felt 
strongly aggrieved because another boy had got 
off more lightly. 1t was Kobert who had engi- 
neered this attempt at breaking and entering a 
second-hand store. His parents were an easygoing 
couple, neither one of whom seemed to have the 
will power Kobert showed. 


the boys were placed on probation with the 
understanding that they had to be at home each 


night at 6 o'clock. because they seemed to need 
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to learn how to get along with other boys, spe- 
cial permission was granted them to attend any 
organized activity at the Community Club. They 
became members of a club there and it was felt 
that they made real progress in their relations 
with others. lhe social worker followed through 
with the court, and the homes. At 
last reports the boys were making good progress. 


the school, 


NEWS 


Conference 

of maternal 

and child-healtk 
directors held 


Maternal care in its various as- 
pects was discussed by 2 conter+ 
ence of State directors of mrater- 
nal and child health, meeting 
with the Children's bureau in Washington on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1, 19387. kdwin F. Daily, 
M.D., Director of the Maternal and Child-Health 
Division of the Children's bureau, acted as chair- 
man. 


At the opening session, after a welcoming ad- 
dress by hatharine !. Lenroot as Chief of the Chil- 
dren's bureau, Dr. Martha M. kliot, Assistant Chief, 
spoke on maternal and child-health programs in re- 
lation to present needs.  |!’rograms tor improving 
the care of premature infants, development of de- 
livery nursing services and maternal-care programs, 
the extension of jrenatal medical and nursing ser- 
vice, and the development of nutrition programs 
were discussed by other members of .the Children's 
Bureau staf’, and by State maternal and child- 
health directors. The program included three guest 
speakers who spoke on the development of programs 
of postgraduate education: Dr. James D. Bruce, 


Vice President, University of Michigan; Dr. Frank 
E, Whitacre, Clinical instructor, Committee on 
Postgraduate Instruction in Obstetrics, lennessee 


State Medical Association; and Dr. George M. Lyon, 
Huntington, W. Va. Dr. Harold H. Mitchell, health 
Officer, City of New York Health Department, spoke 
on the subject "A Well-Rounded School Health Pro- 
gran." 


The seeming lack of resources in the conmu- 
nity made it necessary for the court, the school, 
the social workers, and the recreational leaders 
to work closely together to develop as well-rounded 
a program as possible for the children of the com- 
munity and to interpret to citizens the value of 
these activities. 


NOTES 


The opening session was attended b) Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
on the relationship of the 


who spoke informally 
maternal and child- 
health services to the whole social progran. 


Orthopedic The Crippled Children Division of 
prapren oe the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Wisconsin 


instruction participated in an ex- 
hibit in the hall of Health conducted in Milwau- 
kee, September 10-17, by invitation of the State 
Medical Society. The Crippled Childreh Division's 
exhibit included a motion picture presenting the 
services made available through the orthopedic 
school progran of Wiscomsin and a series of post- 
ers. 

The eleventh orthopedic school to be estab- 
lished in Wisconsin wes opened in September 1937 
in Superior, in the extreme northwest section of 
the State. 1t will accommodate crippled children 
from six or seven surrounding counties, as well as 
those residing in the city of Superior. 


The fall clinic program of the Wisconsin 
Crippled Children Division opened ‘September 16 
with a clinic in La Crosse, at which 8 children 
were examined. The kau Claire County Medical So~ 
ciety hes approved the holding of an orthopedic 
clinic for that community on Uctober & and the 
Sheboygan County Medical Society has approved one 


for Uctober.30. (From statement of Wisconsin Crip- 
pled Children Division.) 








CHILD 
CHILD WORKER 
Considerable light is thrown on the conditions 


under which children have been employed in Shane- 
hai by « pamphlet, Regulation of Industrial Condi- 
tions, reprinted from the 1936 annual report of 
the Shanghei Municipal Council] by the North-China 


Daily News & Herald (Shanehai, 1937, 12 pp.). 


lhis report states thet "after several years 
of negotiation, agreement was arrived at between 
the Chinese authorities and the Council] regerd- 
ing the application of the Factory Act in the 
International Settlement, by which the Council 
agreed to apply those portions of the Factory Act 
together with the bylaws and regulations in cor- 
nection therewith which ere enforced in Chinese 
territory and which are agreed upon in negotia- 
tion from tine to time. Under the agreement 
an inspectorate consisting of equal] numbers of 
inspectors nominated by the Chinese authorities 
and by the Council was agreed to be established 
within the Council, to function in accordance with 


the Chinese Factory Inspection Laws." 


lt is stated that "a suryey of the health 
of young workers in several trades, found to be 
suffering during the summer from beri-beri and 
other diet-deficiency diseases, has been partic- 
ularly useful in making known the fact that in 4 
situation where the food which they eat is the 
sole reward of many, tris food causes definite 
disease." 


Ihe following excerpt is quoted from the sec- 
tion on apprentice and child labor: 


Apprentice and child labor.--In preindustri- 
al times in China, apprentices desiring to learn a 


LABOR 


1'N SHANGHAI 


craft entered the home of a master craftsman and 
for a period worked without wages in return for 
food and an opportunity to learn definite skills. 
The same wethod has been carried over into the 
modern workshop and small factory, the essential 
difference being, however, that nerely routine re- 
petitive processes are learned. In effect unpaid 
child labor is used. The Chinese Government Fac- 
tory Act contains clauses which provide certain 
safeguards for "apprentices,"but there is no defi- 
nition which states what an apprentice is. In 
December 1936 the Legislative Yuan enacted a min- 
imum-wage law, a pertinent clause of which in- 
dicates that child workers are to be paid half the 
adult wage determined as equitable for the trade 
and district .. . When half the wages cf adults 
have to be paid to child workers, it is conceiv- 
able that it will no longer be of value to use 
them to the present extent. 


In the meantime, wherever unpaid boy labor 
is used, opportunity is taken to bring to the at- 
tention of workshop owners their responsibility. 
Especially is it pointed out that the food which 
is given the boys to eat is an important factor in 
preventing the serious diet-deficiency diseases to 
which attention is drawn elsewhere in this report. 
Workshop owners who have a high turnover in a 
single year due to this cause are anxious for in- 
formation as to how sickness may be prevented. 
Insistence upon proper medical care for boys who 
are injured, on better sleeping accommodation from 
which there is easy exit and in locations which do 
not offer industrial health hazards, are among 
some of the protective measures which at the pres- 
ent time the Industrial Section requests on behalf 
of these young workers. 


The Chinese Government Factory Act applies 
only to enterprises where more than 30 workers 
are employed. It is in small shops where less 
than this number are to be found that unpaid boy 
workers are frequently used. It may thus be seen 
that a downward revision of the number which con- 
stitutes a factory under the law will be necessary 
if young workers are to have the benefit of legal 
protection. 


CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Kansas court 
decision 

on 

amendment 


The Supreme Court of Kensas 
recently upheld the validity of 
the action taken last February 
by the Kansas State Legislature 
in ratifying tne proposed child-labor amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. The valid- 
ity of the ratification had been contested on three 
grounds: That the Lieutenant Governor as presiding 
officer of the Senate was not entitled to vote on 
84 


the ratification resolution; that the legislature 
having rejected the proposed amendment in January 
1925 had exhausted its power with reference to the 
amendment; and that the action of the legislature 
in ratifying the proposed amendment was not valid 
or binding because the amendment had lost its po- 
tency, having been before the States since 1924. 
The Court decided against all three contentions, 
and concluded that ratification of the amendment 
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by the Legislature of Kansas was final and com- 
plete. in regard to the third point the Court held 
that the proposed child-labor amendment adopted 


by Congress on June 2, 1924, retained its orig- 
inal vitality, having a "relation to the senti- 
ment and felt needs of today." 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Child -Labor) 


DIGEST OF STATE AND FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 
ENACTED SEPTEMBER 15, 1936, TO JULY 1, 1937. 
Bulletin No. 15, Division of Labor Standards, 


U.S. Department of Labor. Washington, 1937. 
124 pp. 


The third annual digest of labor legislation 
issued by the .Division of Labor Standards includes 
summaries of the provisions of new laws relating 
to apprenticeship, child labor, hours of work, in- 
dustrial home work, social security, wages, and 
worknen's compensation. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE, by Paul W. Chapman. Turner 
E. Smith & Co.. Atlanta, Ga., 1937. 632 pp- 
$1.76. 

This book was prepared as a basal text for 
classes studying occupations, vocational civics, 
or social science, to provide information through 
which pupils nay be able to nake plans for a suc- 
cessful and satisfying career. It is designed for 
use at the junior high school level. A workbook 
correlated with the text is available. 


MUI TSAI. IN HONG KONG AND MALAYA;report of conmis- 
sion. Issued by the Colonial Office. H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1937. 314 pp. Price, 
5s. net. 

This is’the report of a commission appointed 
in March 1936 by the British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to investigate the whole question 
of mui tsai and of related practices in liong Kong 
and Malaya. Sir Wilfred Woods served as chairman 
of the commission. 


The term "mui tsai" is used in Hong Kong to 
refer to a girl who has been transferred from her 
own family to another family "for a valuable con- 
sideration" with the intent that she shall be used 
as a domestic servant. She does not ordinarily 
receive regular wages and is not at liberty to 
leave her employer's family. The custom implies 
that when a mui tsai reaches marriageable age she 
shall be married to a suitable husband, and that 
if not married by the age of 18 her employment 
shall be terminated. At the end of May 1936 there 
were still on the registers 456 girls under 15 
years of age who had been registered as mui tsai 


in 1930, that is, when registered as mui tsai 
they could not have been nore than 9 years of age. 
Only 241 of these were under supervision in 1936, 


the whereabouts of the rest being unknown. 


A historical account of the mui-tsai system is 
given and also an account of investigations, re- 


ports, ordinances, and legislation relating to it. 


The conmission reports that the mui-tsai sys- 
tem does not ordinarily expose a girl to sex ex- 
ploitation or to moral dangers, but that it does 
result im the "exploitation of the capacity of 
girl children for domestic labor." It finds that 
in Hong Kong there has been rapid progress towards 
the abolition of the system since the ordinance of 
1930 requiring the registration of existing mui 
tsais and prohibiting the acquisition of new mui 
tsais;but that in Malaya progress toward abolition 
has been less satisfactory. 


In a minority report published in the same 
volume, Miss Picton-Turbervill disagrees with the 
other members of the commission as to the progress 
toward abolition made under the mui-tsai ordinance 
of 1930, and recommends a female child protection 
ordinance of broader scope. 


HIGIENE DE LOS TRABAJADORES, by Alfonso Pruneda. 
National University of Mexico, Mexico City, 
1937. 82 pp. 

Dr. Pruneda, Professor of Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine in the National School of Medicine, 
University of Mexico, in this volume discusses the 
importance of industrial hygiene, health education, 
industrial hygiene of women, adolescents, and chil- 
dren, sanitation, prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, and medical and social service in industry. 

The chapter on women and children summarizes 
existing child-labor laws in Mexico, which allow 
children 12 and under 16 years to work a maximum 
of 6 hours a day, points out the disadvantages of 
child labor and the fact that in Mexico there are 
still many children who are victims of exploita- 
tion by members of their family or their employers, 
and urges that the school laws be strictly en- 
forced and that the school-leaving age be raised. 


a 
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NEWS AND LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


San Francisco's 
community plan 
for child welfare 


The Keport of the Committee on 
Community Plan for Child Nel- 
fare submitted to the Children's 
Council ot the Community Chest of San Francisco on 
August 1, 1937, is now available (San Francisco, 
1956, 80 pp.). This comprises a summary of the 
committee's policies on matters relating to this 
report and the study on which it was based, and 
the recommendations of the committee. 


in the conclusion to the report the committee 
lists 11 tangible achievements already obtained 
through its initiation, planning, or active help: 
(1) Establishment of a public-welfare commission 
in San Francisco; (2) State legislation in 1937 
raising the age limit for aid to dependent chil- 
dren from 16 to 18 years; (3) Organization of a 
family consultation bureau in San Francisco; (4) 
‘lhe taking over by the city on a temporary experi- 
mental basis of the full financial obligation for 
half-orphan aid cases; (5) Inclusion of private 
agency representatives on the San Francisco Coor- 
dinating Council; (f) Provision for a full-time 
psychologist and a full-time probation officer 
with psychiatric training at the juvenile court; 
(7) Construction of wards for convalescent tuber- 
culous cnildren at the Hassler Health Farm; (8) 
A study of desertion cases with respect to finan- 
cial aid to the child; (9)Provision for additional 
doctors and school nurses to make more effective 


the physical examination and follow-up of school 
children; (10) kmployment by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health of a technician to carry on audiometer 
tests; (11) kstablishment of a clearance bureau 
for child placement and the development of proce- 
dures which will bring the need for this bureau 
to a close. 


Union of South The Children's Act, 1937, which 
Africa revises came into force in the Union of 
<i oh le South Africa on May 18, 19397, is 
children described by Major S. Maynard 

Page, Chief Magistrate, Johannes- 
burg, writing in Xindersorg for July 1937. The new 
measure reenacts with modifications the provisions 
of the Children's Protection Act, 1913, the Adop- 
tion of Children Act, 1923, and various amendments 
to these acts, and also amends provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Act, 1917, relating to the trial 
of juveniles for criminal offenses. 


The new provisions are discussed in detail by 
Major Page, who states that the most important as- 
pect of the new act is its wider sphere of appli- 
cation through redefinition of the term "child" as 
meaning a person under 19 years of age instead of 


under 16. The Children's Act, 1937, Kindersorg, 
vol. 16, no. 2, pp. 1-6 (South Africa National 
Council for Child Welfare, Capetown). 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Socially Handicapped Children) 


THE BACKWARD CHILD, by Cyril Burt, D.Sc. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York, 1937. 694 pp. $5. 
The author of The Young Delinquent in this vol- 

ume continues his study of various forms of sub- 

normality among children of school age. In this 
volume the author has amassed material represent- 
ing current thinking, research, and methods of 


treatment relating to children who are mentally 
subnormal--the backward and the dull. After dis- 
cussing the classification of backward children, 
the discovery and investigation of backward cases, 
and the deftnition and frequency of educational 


retardation, Dr. Burt considers in detail various 
86 


causes of physical conditions, sensory defects, 
motor defects, left-handedness, defects of speech, 
intellectual factors, and defects of temperament 
and character. The concluding chapter contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment of educa- 
tionally backward children, through segregation, 
special measures--including psychological and medi- 
cal attention--and various teaching methods. 

The emphasis throughout is on the psycho- 
logical study of the individual child: "Every 
case is unique; and there can be no sure method 
of treatment without a thorough investigation of 
each backward pupil.* 
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CHILD-WELFARE CASE RECORDS, edited by Wilma Walker. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 584 
pp. Price, $3. 

Planned for the use of teachers, this volume 
contains 18 case records selected from the files 
of agencies dealing with dependent children on 
the basis of their usefulness in the School of So- 
cial Service Administration, University of Chicago. 
It is stated that in editing them for publication 
anonymity of the records was protected. No at- 
tempt was made to interpret the case work in the 
records. The records are grouped by type of prob- 
lems presented: children supervised in the homes 
of their parents by the children's agency; chil- 
dren kept in their homes with the help of a visit- 
ing housekeeper; dependent children needing fos- 
ter-home care; and children placed in foster homes 


because of special problems. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ILLEGITIMACY AND A- 
DOPTION, by Agnes K. Hanna. Bulletin, Child 
Welfare League of America (130 East 22d St., 
New York), vol. 16, no. 6 (September 1937), pp. 
1, 4-6. 

In this paper, presented at the meeting of 
the Child Welfare League in Indianapolis in May 
1937, Miss Hanna reported some of the findings 
of a study of adoption records that the Children's 
Bureau has been making in nine widely distributed 
States. Adoption rates in these States varied 
from 2 to 10 children per 10,000 children under 
10 years of age. The proportion of urban popula- 
tion in the State apparently affected the extent 
to which adoption was used, since rates of 2 or 3 
were found in the three States that had less than 
30 percent urban population. Furthermore, the 
records of individual areas within a State almost 
invariably showed higher rates in the more popu- 
lated areas. 


It was found that about 60 percent of the 
children whose adoption records were studied were 


born out of wedlock. Among children adopted by 
persons other than relatives nearly three-fourths 
were of illegitimate birth. 


VISITING HOUSEKEEPER SERVICES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Welfare Council of New York City, New York, 
April 1937. 26 pp. Mimeographed. 

This report was compiled by Mary C. Jarrett for 
use of the Subcommittee on Housekeeping Service of 
the Coordinating Committee on Unemployment of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. It describes the 
visiting-housekeeper services provided by three 
private and three public organizations in New York 
City, and also summarizes the history of visiting- 
housekeeper services outside New York City. 


The three private services in New York City em- 
ployed some 50 visiting housekeepers in 1935 and 
served 300 families with more than 1,000 children. 
The three public services under the Works Progress 
Administration in cooperation with various organi- 
zations employed 1,400 housekeepers at the time the 
present report was prepared, andserved 5,000 fami- 
lies in the course of a year. The training and su- 
pervision of the housekeepers varies with the agen- 
cy employing them. Brief reports of each of the 
six housekeeper services in NewYorkCity are given 
in the appendix. 


THE NURSE IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY, by Glee 
L. Hastings. Public Health Nursing, vol. 29, 
no. 9 (September 1937), pp. 512-516. 

The author is mental-hygiene consultant for the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service in New York. 
She points out that the nurse is often the first 
trained professional worker who has opportunity 
to note signs of undesirable behavior on the part 
of very young children; that the nurse has contacts 
with many adolescent boys; and that the nurse knows 
and uses neighborhood and community resources which 
are especially helpful in working out the problems 
of boys. 


The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
the publications to which reference is made 
in THE CHILD except those issued by the Bu- 
reau itself. Please write to the publisher 


or agency mentioned 


for all others. 
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NEWS AND 
American Legion 
Child-Welfare 

Conference held 


The Child-Welfare Conference of 
the American Legion was held in 
New York City on September 19, 
1937, preceding the opening of the Nineteenth An- 
nual National Convention of the American Legion, 
September 20-23. Four child-welfare meetings were 
held during the conference. The Report of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Committee and Division, en- 
bodying the reports of the numerous subcommittees, 
was presented in printed form (54 pp. ). 

New monthly on 


Negro education 
appears 


The first issue of the Nation- 
al Educational Outlook Among 
Negroes states that this month- 
ly magazine will be devoted to the advancement 
of education among Negroes. I1t will contain items 
of interest to school officials and teachers on all 
educational levels, and to students, andwill serve 
as a medium of expression for those who have sug- 
gestions for the solution of educational problems. 
Contributions are solicited concerning educational 


activities among Negroes. Vol. 1, no. a, Sep 
tember 1937, National Education Press, 1210 Lamont 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 


An annotated bibliography, Ref- 
erences on Leisure Education, 
compiled by Elaine Exton and 
dated September 1937 is available 
from the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators, aDepartment of the National 
Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., NW., 
Washington, D.C.; 64 pp. Mimeographed, 24 cents). 
This covers material published during the past 10 
years, and is intended for the use of school ad- 
ministrators, principals, teachers, schoolboards, 


Bibliography 
on leisure- 
time programs 
issued by 
NV.E.A. 


BOOK AND 


READING 


PERIODICAL 


NOTES 


college faculties, recreation leaders, parents, 
and young persons in or out of school. The titles 
listed include books on the philosophy of the new 
leisure and modern trends in recreation, studies 
and surveys of leisure-time activities and inter- 
ests of young people and of leisure-time facil- 
ities, and texts for use in courses of study and 
leisure-time programs. 


Picture Scripts 
announces new 
titles 


Picture Scripts, published by a 
group of teachers in Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, now number 26 items. These consist 
of simple stories based on children's interests, 
suitably illustrated and printed. Many of the sub- 
jects included are such as to aid in orienting the 
young child in the world he lives in. The World 
Is Round, announced as the first of a series of 
Picture Scripts based on science materials, uses 
physics, astronomy, geography, and history to tell 
its story, but with its illustrations it is in- 
tended to appeal to children as young as 5 or 4. 


Association for 
Childhood E&duca- 
tion lists books 
for children 


A Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children has 
been published by the 
Association for Child- 
hood Education (1201 Sixteenth St., NW., Washing- 
ton, 1937. 66 pp. 50 cents). Each entry gives 
a line of description and indicates whether the 
book is suitable for nursery school, kindergarten, 
first, second, or third-grade children. The items 
are grouped by subject, with animals children of 
other lands, and science predominating. Both title 
and publishers' indexes are included. 


NOTES 


(General Child Welfare) 


HOME PLAY AND PLAY EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD. Children's Bureau Publication No. 238. 
Washington, 1937. 20 pp. 


The importance of play as the child's way of 
learning is stressed in this pamphlet, which de- 
scribes the value of playing alone, 
88 


Playing with 


other children, imitative 
play, pretending, and play that trains the senses. 
Practical directions are given for making satis~ 


parties and Christmas, 


factory toys for young children. Various types 
of outdoor play equipment are described with il- 


lustrations and directions for construction. 
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RURAL TRENDS IN DEPRESSION YEARS; a survey of vil- 
lage-centered agricultural communities, 1930-36, 
by Edmund de S. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1937. 387pp. 
$3.25. 

This sociological report describes the changes 
in rural and social life in the United States be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. It contains the third survey 
of 140 agricultural villages, defined as incorpor- 
ated centers of more than 250 and less than 2,500 
population, situated in the midst of a farming 
area for whose inhabitants they supply the usual 
commercial and social services. The first survey 
was published in 1927, the second in 1933. 


The tide of migration from city to country, 
1930-35, is shown to have resulted in an increase 
in the number of farms in all but two States, the 
increase amounting to more than 30 percent in 
five States. Meanwhile the average value per farm 
for the United States as a whole, which had been 
$10,284 in 1920, and $7,614 in 1930, was sliding 
down to $4,823 in 1935, and the net income of far- 
mers was falling even more precipitously---from 
1929 to 1933 the drop was from 6.74 to 2.89 bil- 
lions (57 percent) for the country as a whole. 


The authors noted various signs recognized 
by social scientists as possible indications of 
readiness to move in new directions. To deter- 
mine what direction "involves building a program 
for the conservation and utilization of our re- 
sources, both natural and human. If the latter 


is not achieved, the former cannot be." 


The authors amplify this statement as follows: 
Any program for the melioration of agricul- 
tural villages and their surrounding communities 
must consider the education of youth, and the re- 
habilitation of adults for the services that such 
melioration requires. That means that teachers, 
conscious of the social and economic problems, who 
know not only how to do, but also how to teach, 
are needed as never before in rural areas. Such 
teachers, after a decade of service in the conmmu- 
nities, may do much to mitigate the effects of 
change in the rural areas. 


FAMILY AND PARENT EDUCATION IN RURAL AMERICA. Par- 
ent Education (National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation), vol. 3, no. 3 (December 1936). 94 pp. 

This issue of Parent Education contains two 
articles on rural family life. Education for Fan- 
ily Living in Rural America is a survey and evalu- 
ation based onmaterial supplied by a number of per- 
sons and agencies. It shows that "under public 


administration and with more or less support from 
the Federal Government, intensive forms of education 
for family life and parenthood are found in rural 
areas within nursery schools, within programs of 
general, literacy, and homemaking education for 
adults, and within welfare, health, and rehabilita- 
tion programs, as well as within programs specifi- 
cally designated as family and parent education.*® 
Rural Youth and Education for Family Life is con- 
cerned with the situations and the prospects of 
farm youth, of whom it is estimated there are 
about 6,000,000 in the United States. 


THE ARTS WORKSHOP OF RURAL AMERICA; a study of the 
rural-arts program of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, by Marjorie Patten. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1937. 202 pp. $1.50. 

Rural communities in a number of States where 

the rural-arts program of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service is well developed were visited in the 
course of gathering material for this book. A few 
States in which the State university is responsible 
for the program were included. The leisure-time 
programs described have followed the interests and 
needs of local farm groups and illustrate a wide 
variety of activities. They include drama, music, 
dancing, handicraft, and discussion of farm prob- 
lems. The rapid growth of the program during post- 
war years is pointed out. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LEISURE-TIME PROGRAM IN SMALL 
CITIES AND TOWNS, by Ella Gardner. Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 241. Washington, 1937. 
13 pp. 

A method of initiating a community program 
for leisure-time activities is outlined in this 
pamphlet. The process is carried through the plan- 
ning and conducting of a survey meeting to the 
launching of the program decided upon. Standards 
for playgrounds and for other recreation facil- 
ities are given, and references for further read- 
ing are listed. 


YOUTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS; national nongovern- 
mental associations, by M.M. Chambers. American 
Council on Education, Washington, 1937. 327 pp. 
Mimeographed. $1.50. 

This is a preliminary report to the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in the form of an introductory survey and 
descriptive directory of national nongovernmental 
associations working with youth. Any evaluation 
of the purposes or practices of the organizations 
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listed is stated to be outside the scope of the 
report, which merely gives brief descriptions of 
the various organizations largely in the words of 
their own officers or literature. The aim is to 
provide a convenient catalog or composite picture 
of some hundreds of national organizations working 
with youth in various ways. There is an alphabeti- 


cal index to organizations and officials. 


THE HOUSE TRAILER; its effect on State and Local 
Government. Report No. 115. American Municipal 
Association, 850 East 5&th St., Chicago, 1937. 
57 pp- 

This report is a revision of Report No. 114, 
which was prepared by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Planning 
Officials, and the National Association of liousing 
Officials. It contains samples of State health leg- 
islation, a report of the National Safety Council 
dealing with safety problems and recommending uni- 


form regulations, anda suggested county ordinance. 


OF CURRENT 


ON THE 


Radio programs The "education for living" 
by General 

Federation of 
Women's Clubs 


broadcasts by the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs will 
be given throughout the season 
on the third Thursday of each month from 4:30 to 
5 pem., Eastern standard tine, beginning on October 
21. The programs will be broadcast over the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Company. 


1937-38 Parent- 
Teacher Radic 
Forum opens 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers announces the open- 
ing on Uctober 13 of the 1937-38 
Parerit-leacher Kadio Forunr. The programs will be 
given on the blue network of the National broad- 
casting Company Wednesday afternoons from 4:30 to 
f pem., Eastern standard time, and will continue 
until April 13, 19938. The general ‘theme, Youth in 
a@ Modern Community, will be developed through four 


The revised report deals indetail with the problem 
of taxation, and discusses the social advantages 
and disadvantages of trailer housing more fully 
than did the previous edition. 1t is pointed out 
that for seasona] workers trailers may have advan- 
tages over other types of camps, and that trailer 
camps for seasonal workers are already in opera- 


tion in California on an experimental basis. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SUCIAL WELFARE, by Walter G. 
Beach and Edward E. Walker. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1937. 4131 pp. $2. 

Social change is the underlying theme of this 
textbook dealing with current social and economic 
questions. One section discusses problems of 
health, the family, and child welfare under chang- 
ing conditions. This includes a brief résume of 
the extent and nature of the child-labor problen 
in the United States and of attempts to control 
child labor through State legislation and the NRA. 
Problems of poverty, dependency, and crime are 


also discussed. 


INTEREST 


AIR 


groups ol programs centering around preparation for 
school, the contribution of the home, problems of 
adolescence, and arts of leisure. 


Radio prograus 
on juvenile 
delinquency 


The treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency is the 
subject of a series of weekly 
programs broadcast by the Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany from Baltimore, Md., on Tuesdays beginning 
Uctober 19 at 7:46 p.m., astern standard time. 
The schedule of speakers includes Katharine F. 
Chiet of the Children's Bureau, Elsa 
Castendyck, Director of the Lelinquency Division, 
and other members of the Children's Bureau staf'f’. 
The home, the school, and community agencies will 
be discussed es factors in the prevention of de- 
linquency, and both mental and physical aspects of 
the problem will be considered. The series is a 


part of the Baltimore Crime Clinic sponsored by 
Semuel G. Kling. 
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NEW NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


President Koosevelt has announced the forme- 
tion of a new national foundation to head wp all 
phases of the fight against poliomyelitis. The 
President's statement issued September 23, 1937, 
is quoted in part below: 


I have been very much concerned over the epi- 
demics of infantile paralysis which have been prev- 
alent in many cities in different parts of the 
country. I have had reports from many areas in 
which this disease is again spreading its destruc- 
tion. And once again there is brought forcibly 
to my mind the constantly increasing accumulation 
of ruined lives -- which must continue unless this 
disease can be brought under control and its after- 
effects properly treated. 


My own personal experience in the work that 
we have been doing at the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation for over 10 years, leads me to the very 
definite conclusicn that the best results in at- 
tempting to eradicate this disease cannot be se- 
cured by approaching the problem through any single 
one of its aspects, whether that be preventive 
studies in the laboratory, emergency work during 
epidemics, or after treatment. For over 10 years 
at the Foundation at Warm Springs, Ga., we have 
dévoted our effort almost entirely to the study of 
improved treatment of the aftereffects of the ill- 
ness. During these years other agencies, which we 
have from time to time assisted, have devoted their 
energies to other phases of the fight. I firmly 
believe that the time has now arrived when the 
whole attack on this plague should be led and di- 
rected, though not controlled, by one national 
body. And it is for this purpose that a new na- 


tional foundation for infantile paralysis is being 
created. 


As I have said, the general purpose of the 
new foundation will be to lead, direct, and unify 
the fight on every phase of this sickness. It 
will make every effort to ensure that every re- 
sponsible research agency in this country is ade- 
quately financed to carry on investigations into 
the cause of infantile paralysis and the methods 
by which it may be prevented. It will endeavor to 
eliminate much of the needless af'tereffect of this 
disease -- wreckage caused by the failure to make 
early and accurate diagnosis of its presence. We 
all know that improper care during the acute stage 
of the disease, and the use of antiquated treat- 
ment, or downright neglect of any treatment, are 
the cause of thousands of crippled, twisted, power- 
less bodies now. Much can be done along these 
lines right now. The new foundation will carry 
on a broad-gauged educational campaign, prepared 
under expert medical supervision, and this will be 
placed within the reach of the doctors and the 
hospitals of the country. The practicing physi- 
cian is in reality the front-line fighter of the 
sickness, and there is much existing valuable 
knowledge that should be disseminated to him. 


And then there is also the tremendous problem 
as to what is to be done with those hundreds of 
thousands already ruined by the aftereffects of 
this affliction. To investigate, to study, to de- 
velop every medical possibility of enabling those 
so afflicted to become economically independent in 
their local communities will be one of’ the chief 
aims of the new foundation. 


The personne] of the foundation will be an- 
nounced lJater. 





Edgar Ff. Allen, founder of the International Soci- 


ety for Crippled Children, 


died in Elyria, Ohio, 


on September 20. His efforts on behalf of crippled 
children, which earned him the affectionate title 
of "Daddy" Allen, gave impetus to a movement 
through which crippled children's societies have 
been established in most of the States of the Unit- 
ed States and in many foreign countries. 
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NEWS 


Child Study 
Association 
activities 
announced 


Study groups and courses an- 
nounced by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America (221 West 
57th St., New York) for the 
season of 1937-38 cover: introduction to Parent- 
hood (problems of the prenatal period and the 
first 6 months); karly Childhood; Two to Six; Six 
to Twelve; Adolescence; Parents and Children; Fun- 
damentals in Parent kducation; home Guidance of' 
the Schoo] Child; The Family and Changing Comru- 
nity Patterns; and Student-Leaders Training. Some 
courses begin Uctober 25 and a few begin later in 
the season. 


A Children's Book Exhibit will open on Novem- 
ber 30 and continue until Christmas at the head- 
quarters of the Association. The annual meeting 
of the Association on November 15 and several spe- 
cial meetings are also announced. 


A series of 14 re- 
gional round-table 


Regional conferences 
on parent education 

conferences for professional workers has been 4n- 
nounced by the National Council of Parent tduca- 
tion. 


kach conference will review and evaluate 


local programs of family and parent education, 


CUNFERENCE 


Nov. 7-13 American kducation Week. General there: 
Education and our national life. In- 
formation: National Education Associae- 
tion, Washington, D.t. : 


Child Study Association of America. An- 
nual meeting, 221 West 57th St., New 
York. 


Southern Medical Association, 
leans, La. 


New Or 


Children's Museums Section of the Aner— 
ican Association of Museums. Midwinter 
conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, ew 
York. Information: Brooklyn Children's 


NOTES 


particularly those that have been administered ex- 
perimentally; and will explore possible and de- 


sirable future developments in the light of edu- 
The schedule is as 


cational and social] trends. 
follows: 


October December 

20 Nashville, Tenn. 1 Chicago, 111. 

25 St. Louis, Mo. 3 Denver, Colo. 

27 Harrisburg, Pa. 6 VUakland, Calif. 

28 Boston, Mass. 13 Los Angeles, Calif. 
November 16 Dallas, Tex. 


22 Detroit, Mich. January 

24 Ithaca, N.Y. 27 New York, N.Y. 

29 Minneapolis, Minn. 28 Washington, D.C. 
Further information can be secured from the ha- 
tional Council of Parent kducation, 60 East 42d 
St., New York. 


Resignation 

of Assistant 
Secretary of 
Labor 


kdward F. McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, resigned in 
Septerber 1937 in order to ac- 
cept a post as Labor Kelations 
Director of the Kadio Corporation of America. ‘The 
Secretary of Labor and 40 officials of the Lepart- 
ment of Labor held a dinner in Mr. McGrady's honer 
or Septenber 30. 


CALENDAR 


Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. Fourth regional meeting, Babies' 
Kospital, New York. information: Na- 
tiona] Research Council, Washington, 
DC. 


Dec. 10-12 American Public Welfare Association. 
Second annual round-table conference, 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Special meetings for State and locel 
administrators and board member's on Dec. 
10. information: A.I.W.A., 85O kast 
58th St., Chicago, 1ll. 
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